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his purpose to be conveniently referred to as yo-yos and that
among theyo-yos there existed the sub-class ofgo-gos. The distinc-
tion was not at all clear to the grown-ups, and it was some time
before yo-yos were discovered to be portable things with handles
and go-gos portable things with both handles and lids. Another
little girl of fifteen months made a practice of referring to any
drinkable liquid as a gaggle-gaggle. A third boy of the same age
always said adden-adden when he saw anything that he wanted.
These instances suggest that the use of duplicated sounds is
largely a matter of natural impulse and that names formed of
duplicated sounds as natural symbols do not have to be thrust
on the child by adults. Stern1 draws attention to the astonishing
similarity of some of these duplicated sounds and natural
symbols all over the world. He says, "A dog's name for children
is not only wau-wau in German but in Russian as well, oua-oua"
in French, waf-waf in Dutch, and wan-wan in Japanese, and he
might have added bow-wow in English."
Most sensible parents, of course, do not encourage their chil-
dren to continue this baby-talk after clear articulation has become
possible. Not all children like their parents to persist in using
baby-talk after it has become unnecessary. Indeed, it is recorded
of one small child who was told in a public place to look at the
bow-wow that she replied, "Don't say bow-wow, Mother; people
will think that you can't say dog."
5. LINGUISTIC INVENTION IN CHILDREN
It was not always believed that children at a very early age
were capable of linguistic invention. The German psychologists,
Wundt and Meumann, for instance, sought to explain the phe-
nomena in other ways, but Jespersen has shown very convincingly
- by quotations from writers in different languages that linguistic
invention is by no means a rare thing among little children.
As a matter of fact, there is little doubt that if the necessity
arose children would invent language for themselves all over
again. Numerous instances have been adduced of children in-
venting a language of their own. Here is a fresh instance. Two
twin children before they could talk used to say ee-ee to each
other whenever they observed an interesting change in their
environment (e.g., the appearance of their father's motor-car
round the corner), and aw-aw when they desired an exchange of
toys. This kind of linguistic invention became obviously unneces-
sary as soon as they found a ready-made language in use around
1 W. Stern, The Psychology of Early Childhood (English translation) (London, Allen
and Unwin, 1957).